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INTERVENTION OF THE UNITED STATES IN CUBA. 

BY JOHN H. LATANE, PH.D. 



The Cuban question had its origin in the same set of circum- 
stances which led to the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine, and 
it has frequently called for the application of that cardinal prin- 
ciple of American diplomacy. For more than three-quarters of 
a century this subject has periodically agitated public opinion in 
the United States, and to some extent in Europe ; it has filled 
pages and volumes of our diplomatic correspondence ; it has been 
incorporated in one form or another in the platforms of our prin- 
cipal political parties, and upon it we have the recorded utter- 
ances of the great body of American statesmen, beginning with 
Jefferson and Madison. With such a long chain of precedents, 
it is not strange that our Cuban policy since the outbreak of the 
present insurrection has presented no new features. No solution 
of the question has been suggested that does not find a parallel, 
if not an exact prototype, in some earlier phase of its history. 

Until 1845 our policy consisted in the application of the 
Monroe doctrine to Cuba. During this early period our efforts 
were directed toward preventing the acquisition of the island 
or the establishment of a protectorate over it by Great Britain 
or France. In 1825 Mr. Clay declared to France "that we 
could not consent to the occupation of those islands (Cuba 
and Porto Eico) by any other European power than Spain under 
any contingency whatever," and in 1840, when British aggres- 
sion was feared, the assurance was given to Spain by Mr. 
Forsyth, and repeated upon different occasions in 1843 by Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Upshur, that,.in the event of an attempt on the 
part of any European power to wrest Cuba from her, Spain might 
"securely rely upon the whole naval and military resources of 
the United States to aid her in preserving or recovering it." 
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With the Mexican War, however, and the consciousness of 
national expansion and " manifest destiny," our foreign policy 
assumed a much bolder and more aggressive character, and dur- 
ing the next fifteen years all manner of schemes for the south- 
ward extension of our territory were suggested and many of them 
actually undertaken. Cuba became an object of desire, not only 
in the eyes of the slave-holding population of the South as an 
acquisition to slave territory, but of a large part of the nation, 
by reason of its strategic importance commanding the inter- 
oceanic transit routes of Central America, which formed the most 
available line of communication with the rapidly-developing 
interests in California. Consequently various attempts were 
made to annex the island to the United States, both by purchase 
and forcibly by filibustering expeditions. These motives for 
annexation were removed, the one by the abolition of slavery in 
the United States, and the other by the construction of the great 
overland railroad systems. 

Since the Civil War, therefore, our policy has been largely 
concerned in urging upon Spain the abolition of slavery in Cuba, 
the establishment of a more liberal f6rm of government through 
independence or autonomy, and the promotion of more untram- 
melled commercial intercourse with the United States. 

The Spanish revolution of September, 1868, was the signal 
for an uprising of the native or Creole party in the eastern part 
of the island of Cuba. This movement was not at first ostensibly 
for independence, but for the revolution in Spain. Its real 
character was, however, apparent from the first and its support- 
ers continued for a period of ten years, without regard to the 
numerous vicissitudes through which the Spanish government 
passed, to wage a dogged though desultory warfare against the 
constituted authorities of the island. This struggle was almost 
coterminous with President Grant's administration of eight years. 
At an early stop of the contest the Spanish authorities conceived 
it to be necessary to issue certain decrees contrary to public law 
and, in so far as they affected citizens of the United States, in 
violation of treaty obligations. Secretary Hamilton Pish protested 
to the Spanish Minister against these decrees, and called attention 
to one in particular, which related to the search of vessels on the 
high seas, declaring that it assumed powers over the commerce of 
the United States that could be permitted only in time of war ; 
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that if Spain was at war she should give notice to the United 
States to that effect, and that a continuance of the decree or any 
attempt to enforce it would be regarded by the United States as a 
recognition by Spain of a state of war in Cuba. This declaration 
produced a prompt modification of the decree in question, but 
others affecting the treaty rights of American citizens in Cuba 
continued in force. 

As our commercial interests at large, as well as the interests 
of individual citizens, were deeply affected by the condition 
of the island, President Grant determined at the beginning of his 
administration to offer to mediate between Spain and the insur- 
gents. General Daniel E. Sickles was selected for the Spanish 
mission, and in his instructions, dated June 29, 1869, he was 
directed to offer to the cabinet at Madrid the good offices of the 
United States for the purpose of bringing to a close the civil war 
then ravaging the island of Cuba. Mr. Fish instructed General 
Sickles to explain to the Spanish government that he used the 
term civil war advisedly, as implying not any public recognition 
of belligerent rights, but a condition of affairs that might not 
justify withholding much longer those rights from the insur- 
gents. The terms upon which the United States proposed to 
mediate were the following : 

1. The independence of Cuba to be acknowledged by Spain. 

2. Cuba to pay to Spain a sum, the amount and conditions to be agreed 
upon. 

3. Abolition of slavery in the island of Cuba. 

4. An armistice pending the negotiations for the settlement above re- 
ferred to.* 

General Sickles was told that the United States would, subject 
to the approval of Congress, guarantee the payment of the sum 
to be paid by Cuba, but that he was to avoid such a complication 
unless it was made a sine qua non by the Spanish cabinet. 

After several interviews had taken place, on August 13, Gen- 
eral Sickles was authorized to state to his government that its 
good offices had been accepted, but on a somewhat different basis 
from that proposed by Mr. Fish. The Spanish government in- 
sisted that it was beneath the dignity of the mother country to 
treat with the insurgents while they were in arms, and that what- 
ever agreement was arrived at must be in the nature of a volun- 

* H. Ex. Doc. No. 160, p. 15, 41st Congress, 2d Session, 
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tary concession on the part of Spain, consummated according to 
strict legal or constitutional forms, and not in the nature of a 
treaty between armed powers. The Spanish propositions were, 
therefore, as follows : 

1. The insurgents to lay down their arms. 

2. Spain to grant simultaneously a fall and complete amnesty. 

3. The people of Cuba to vote by universal suffrage upon the question 
of their independence. 

4. The majority having declared for independence, Spain to grant it, 
the Cortes consenting, Cuba paying a satisfactory equivalent guaranteed 
by the United States.* 

These proposals were at once communicated by cable to the 
department at Washington. Secretary Pish replied on the 16th 
directing General Sickles to urge the acceptance of good offices 
on the basis proposed by the United States; that the first propo- 
sition of Spain, that the insurgents should lay down arms, was 
incapable of attainment; that the third, to ascertain the will of 
the Cubans by vote, was impracticable because of the disorgan- 
ization of society and the terrorism that prevailed as a result of 
the violence and insubordination of the volunteers. In subse- 
quent telegrams Mr. Fish repeated his directions to General Sickles 
to negotiate only on the basis proposed by the United States. 

While matters were in this state two unfortunate incidents 
occurred which so excited public opinion in Spain and in the 
United States as to completely thwart all efforts at negotiation. 
One was the detention by the United States of some gunboats 
built for the Spanish government for use against Cuba, but 
which the Peruvian minister claimed would be used against Peru, 
or would take the place of other boats which would then be used 
against his country. The other incident which excited general 
indignation in the United States was the illegal execution of two 
American citizens, Speakman and Wyeth, at Santiago de Cuba. 
Furthermore, the Spanish government allowed the purport of 
the American note to get out, and it was accepted by the press as 
indicating the purpose of the United States to extend recogni- 
tion to the Cubans if its offer of mediation were refused. No 
Spanish cabinet could stand under the odium of having made a 
concession to the Cubans under a threat from an outside power. 

The cabinet, therefore, requested the withdrawal of the 
American note. In accordance with instructions from Washing- 

* H. Ex. Doo. No. 160, p. 22, list Congress, 2d Session. 
VOL. OLXVI. — NO. 4tfb\ X'6 
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ton, General Sickles withdrew on the 28th of September the offer 
of the good offices of the United States. In acknowledging this 
communication the Spanish minister of State made the statement 
that the note was withdrawn. General Sickles at once had this 
statement corrected, as the note contained, in addition to the 
offer of good offices, an exposition of the motives of the Presi- 
dent in making the offer, and a statement of the general consid* 
orations deemed by him essential to a settlement of the Cuban 
question. It was also the record of an important transaction, 
which the United States had no intention of destroying. The 
administration wished to have a record of their offer of mediation 
as a basis for future negotiation, if occasion should require. 

Throughout these negotiations the Spanish cabinet insisted 
that emancipation of slaves and the promulgation of extensive po- 
litical and commercial reforms in the island were parts of the pro- 
gramme of the liberal party, through whom the revolution of 
1808 had been effected, and that these reforms, in accordance 
with the spirit of the constitution of 1869, would already have 
been extended to the island but for the unfortunate insurrection. 
As regards the slavery question, the cabinet of Madrid found it- 
self unable to choose between the horns of the dilemma. The 
United States and Great Britain were both urging the immediate 
abolition of slavery, while the most influential upholders of Span- 
ish rule in Porto Kico as well as in Cuba were the slave-holders 
themselves. In June, 1870, a special bill for the emancipation of 
certain classes of slaves in the colonies became law. This bill, 
known astheMoret law, from thenameof the Minister of Colonies, 
provided for gradual emancipation, but instead of being a bona 
fide measure, it simply relieved the slave owner of the burden of 
supporting infants and aged slaves, and prolonged the institution 
as to the able-bodied. This law was enacted for public effect. 
As far as Cuba was concerned, it not only was not put into oper- 
ation, but through the all-powerful influence of the Peninsular 
party it was not even allowed to be published in the island for 
nearly two years after the outside world thought it was in effect. 
Meanwhile, although the insurgents had abolished slavery by 
decree of .February 26, 1869, the Captain-General, following the 
example of Abraham Lincoln, freed by proclamation, as a war 
measure, May 14, 1870, the slaves belonging to the insurgents.* 

* Ben. Ex. Doo. No. 113, list Congress, 2d Session. 
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By the terms of an agreement concluded with the Spanish 
government by General Sickles, February 1%, 1871, a mixed com- 
mission was organized at Washington to decide all claims pre- 
sented by the United States for injuries done to citizens of the 
United States by the Spanish authorities in Cuba since October 
1, 1868. The conclusion of this agreement took away all of the 
pressing grievances of the United States against Spain and for 
more than two years the relations of the two countries were on 
a comparatively friendly basis. General good feeling was further 
promoted by the proclamation of the Republic in 1873, and by the 
prompt action of General Sickles in extending to it the recogni- 
tion of the United States at a time when all the powers of 
Europe, except Switzerland, withdrew from diplomatic relations 
with the new government. General Sickles urged upon the 
Eepublican government the abolition of slavery and the conces- 
sion of self-government to Cuba. 

But such happy relations did not long continue. On the 
31st of October, 1873, the steamer "Virginius," sailing under 
American colors and carrying a United States registry, was 
captured on the high seas by the " Tornado," a Spanish war 
vessel, and on the afternoon of the 1st of November taken into 
the port of Santiago de Cuba. General Burrill, the commandant 
of the city, summoned a court-martial, and, in spite of the pro- 
tests of the American Consul, condemned to death at the first 
sitting four of the passengers. They were shot on the morning 
of the 4th. On the 7th twelve more passengers were executed, 
and on the 8th Captain Fry and his entire crew, numbering 
thirty-six, making the total number of executions fifty-three. 
This incident raised many serious and intricate questions of in- 
ternational law, which were the subject of dispute between the 
two governments for fully two years. At an early stage of the 
negotiations for the settlement of the " Virginius " affair, General 
Sickles resigned his mission, as the result of a misunderstanding 
with Secretary Fish, and was succeeded by Mr. Caleb Cushing. 

In his general instructions to Mr. Cushing before his de- 
parture for his post Mr. Fish expressed the policy of the adminis- 
tration at considerable length. Among other things he said : 
" The President cannot but regard independence and emancipa- 
tion, of course, as the only certain, and even the necessary solu- 
tion of the question of Cuba. And, in his mind, all incidental 
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questions are quite subordinate to those, the larger objects of the 
United States in this respect." Nearly two years after this pas- 
sage had been written the Grant administration determined, in 
view of the unchanged condition of the struggle, to bring mat- 
ters to an issue, and to force, if need be, the hand of the Spanish 
government. On the 5th of November, 1875, Mr. Pish addressed 
along letter to Mr. dishing, in which, after reviewing the course 
of the insurrection, which had then extended over seven years, 
the interests of the United States affected thereby, the numerous 
claims arising therefrom (many of them still unsettled), the per- 
sistent refusal of Spain to redress these grievances, and her 
general neglect of treaty obligations, he concludes : 

" Id the absence of any prospect of a termination of the war, or of any 
change in the manner in which it has been conducted on either side, the 
President feels that the time is at hand when it may be tne duty of other 
governments to intervene, solely with a view of bringing to an end a dis- 
astrous and destructive conflict and of restoring peace in the island of 
Cuba. No government is more deeply interested in the order and peaceful 
administration of this island than is that of the United States, and none 
has suffered as the United States from the condition which has obtained 
there during the past six or seven years. He will therefore feel it his duty 
at an early day to submit the subject in this light and accompanied by an 
expression of the views above presented for the consideration of Congress." 

Mr. Cushing was instructed to read this note to the Spanish 
Minister of State. At the same time a copy was sent to General 
Schenck, United States Minister at London, with instructions to 
read the same to Lord Derby, and to suggest to him that it would 
be agreeable to the United States if the British government would 
support by its influence the position assumed by the Washington 
cabinet. In the course of a few days copies of this note were sent 
to our representatives at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Lisbon, and 
St. Petersburg, with instructions to communicate its purport 
orally, or by reading the note, to the governments to which they 
were accredited, and to ask their intervention with Spain in the 
interests of terminating the state of affairs existing in Cuba. 

The success of this move on the part of the United States de- 
pended upon the attitude of Great Britain with reference to the 
position assumed by our government. If the British cabinet 
acquiesced in the position taken by the American government, 
and promised its influence in support of that position, the mere 
expression of its approval of intervention would force Spain to 
whatever terms the two governments might jointly dictate, or to 
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a settlement of the question by the concession of liberal reforms 
without waiting for any action on the part of those governments. 
On the other hand, the refusal of Great Britain to co-operate with 
the United States would strengthen Spain in the policy she was 
pursuing. Mr. Fish, therefore, instructed Mr. Cushing to delay 
the presentation of the note of November 5th until General 
Schenck could communicate it to the British government, and 
find out whether Lord Derby would support his position. In 
other words, the tone in which Mr. Cushing would communicate 
the American note to the Spanish cabinet would depend entirely 
upon the attitude of Lord Derby. 

An unforeseen event occurred, however, which materially in- 
terfered with Mr. Fish's plans. On the 16th of November, be- 
fore the arrival of the American note of the 5th, Mr. Cushing re- 
ceived a note from the Spanish Minister of State in answer to his 
repeated demands, which was eminently friendly in spirit and 
conceded in substance or • effect almost everything demanded by 
the United States in the way of special grievances. The substance 
of this note was at once communicated by cable to the department 
at Washington. This information placed the administration in 
a rather awkward position. If Spain had really promised to con- 
cede all the specific demands of the United States, the American 
note would fall rather flat upon the ears of the European cabinets. 
Still Congress was about to meet, the country was well weary of 
the condition in Cuba, and was expecting some definite recom- 
mendation from the Executive. The administration was in deep 
perplexity. On the 19th Mr. Fish cabled to General Schenck to 
delay reading the note to Lord Derby. This, of course, put a 
check upon Mr. Cushing at Madrid, as he had been instructed to 
await the outcome of events in London. 

The receipt of the American note threw Mr. Cushing into a 
state of intense excitement. On the 25th he telegraphed his 
opinion to Mr. Fish : 

" If Great Britain co-operates Spain will succumb, in sullen despair, to 
whatever terms the two governments may jointly dictate ; but if Great 
Britain refuses to co-operate Spain will conclude that she has the sympathy 
of all European powers ; more especially, as she thinks she has now gone, 
by her note of the 15th, to the ultimate point in satisfaction of each of the 
particular griefs of the United States. In other words, there will be war, 
and a popular, though desperate one on the part of Spain unless she can be 
convinced that the real and true object of the contemplated measure is to 
prevent war, as I understand it to be intended. But, to ward off war will 
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exact the steady exercise of all my personal influence here (which my col- 
leagues tell me is great), and will require that influence to be efliciently 
backed by my government both here and at Washington." 

Next day he aga in sent a cable dispatch to Mr. Fish, asking : 

" Will you authorize me, after the Spanish Minister is informed of the 
contentsof the document, to talk to him as a friend and well wisher regard- 
ing what, in my opinion, Spain ought to do and may honorably do in this 
emergency." 

On the 27th Mr. Fish cabled him not to wait for a reply from 
Great Britain ; that he might speak in the manner indicated in 
his telegram of the day before, provided that it did not do away 
with the object of the instruction ; that the note was " not in- 
tended as criminatory in any sense but in the spirit of friendship, 
as a notice of a necessity which may be forced upon the President, 
but which he hopes to avoid, and desires Spain to aid him in es- 
caping." He also indicated the general tone of the forthcoming 
message to Congress. In his message to Congress, December 7, 
1875, President Grant discountenanced the recognition of either 
belligerency or independence, but intimated intervention as a 
necessity unless satisfactory results could soon be reached. It 
was this message which President McKinley quoted at such 
length in his recent message to Congress. This fact lends added 
interest to the episode under consideration. 

The American note was presented to the Spanish and British 
governments on the same day, November 30th. Lord Derby in- 
formed General Schenck that her Majesty's government pre- 
ferred not to discuss the note of November 5th until the Presi- 
dent had had time to consider the Spanish proposals of the 15th. 

Through Mr. Cushing's friendly representations, and in con- 
sideration of the friendly tone of the President's message, Mr. 
Calderon, the Spanish Minister, received the threat of interven- 
tion in good part, and expressed his intention of answering it 
after he should have had time to consider it carefully. 

Mr. Fish decided not to back down from the position taken 
in his note of November 5th, notwithstanding the subsequent 
concessions of the Spanish cabinet, and he therefore instructed 
the representatives of the United States to continue to press upon 
the attention of the governments to which they were accredited 
the question of intervention. 

The reply of Great Britain was given to General Schenck in 
an interview with Lord Derby, January 25, 1876. It was in 
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substance that be was convinced that Spain would not listen to 
mediation, and that the British government was not prepared to 
bring pressure to bear upon her in case she refused ; that the 
Spanish government hoped to finish the Carlist war in the spring, 
and would then be in a position to put forth its whole military 
strength for the reduction of Cuba ; in conclusion, therefore, 
Lord Derby thought " that if nothing were contemplated beyond 
an amicable interposition, having peace for its object, the time 
was ill-chosen and the move premature." The answers of the 
other powers were unsatisfactory or evasive, none of them being 
willing to bring pressure to bear upon the government of young 
Alfonso while the Carlist war was on his hands. 

The answer of Spain was finally given in the form of a note, 
dated February 3, 18?t>, addressed to the representatives of Spain 
in other countries, including the United States. This answer 
was written by Air. Calderon in good temper. He stated that the 
insurrection was supported an,d carried on largely by negroes, 
mulattoes, Chinese, deserters, and adventurers ; that they car- 
ried on a guerilla warfare; that Spain had sufficient forces to de- 
feat them in the field ; that the triumph of Spain would soon be 
followed by the total abolition of slavery and the introduction of 
administrative reforms. The number of troops and vessels of war 
in Cuba was enumerated to show that Spain was putting forth a 
reasonable effort to bring the rebellion to a close, and statistics 
were quoted to show that the trade between Cuba and the United 
States, as well as the general trade of the island, had actually in- 
creased largely since the outbreak of the insurrection. Finally 
he declared that, while individual foreigners had suffered, Spain 
had done justice to all claims presented. 

Furthermore, in conversations with Mr. Cushing, Mr. Calderon 
repeatedly assured him that Spain was in full accord with the 
views of the United States in regard to the abolition of slavery, 
the extension of liberal political and administrative reforms to 
the island, and the promotion of unrestricted commerce, and was 
only waiting for the establishment of peace in order to pnt these 
measures of reform into operation. These promises and assur- 
ances of the Spanish government completely took the wind out 
of Mr. Fish's sails, and, together with Lord Derby's reply, put 
all further attempts at intervention out of the question. 

The substance of Mr. Fish's note threatening intervention 
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appeared unofficially in the press of Europe and America in De- 
cember, 1875, and attracted such general attention that in Jan- 
uary the House asked for the correspondence. In reply Mr. 
Fish transmitted to Congress on the 21st the note of November 
5th, together with a few carefully chosen extracts from the cor- 
respondence between himself and Mr. Oushing,* but nothing 
was given that might indicate that the United States had ap- 
pealed to the powers of Europe to countenance intervention. 
As rumors to this effect had, however, appeared in the press, the 
House called the next day for whatever correspondence had taken 
place with foreign powers in regard to Cuba. Mr. Fish replied 
that the note of November 5th had been communicated to the 
foreign powers orally, but that no correspondence had taken 
place, f This was putting a very strict and a very unusual con- 
struction upon the term " correspondence," to say the least. 
The dispatches, notes, and telegrams that pass between a 
government and its representatives abroad are the only recog- 
nized means of communicating with foreign powers, and are al- 
ways spoken of aci the correspondence with those powers. The 
whole affair reveals a curious lack of frankness, or of courage on 
the part of Mr. Fish. He was trying to shield either the admin- 
istration or himself, and did not wish the American public 
to know that he had reyersed the time-honored policy of the 
State Department by appealing to the powers of Europe to inter- 
vene in what had always been treated, from the days of John 
Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, as a purely American question. 
At any rate the correspondence was suppressed for twenty years. 
On the 24th of March, 1896, the Senate called for all correspond- 
ence relating to mediation and intervention in the affairs of Cuba 
from November 5, 1875, until the pacification of the island in 
18.8, and on the 15th of April President Cleveland transmitted 
the "correspondence" called for, which forms a document of 
137 pages. | 

The Cuban struggle continued for two years longer. In Octo- 
ber, 1877, several of the leaders surrendered to the Spanish 
authorities and spontaneously undertook the task of bringing 
over the few remaining ones. Some of these men paid for their 
efforts with their lives, being taken and condemned by court- 

• H. Ex." Doc, No. 90, 44th Congress, 1st Session. 
t H. Ex. Doc., No. ion, 4ith Congress, 1st Session. 

* Sen. Ex Doa No. 213. o4th Congress. 1st Session. 
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martial by order of the commander of the Cuban forces. Finally, 
in February, 1878, the terms of pacification were made known. 
They embraced representation in the Spanish Cortes, oblivion of 
the past as regarded political offences committed since the year 
1868, and the freedom of the slaves of the insurgents. As re- 
gards representation in the Cortes, the Cuban deputies have never 
been representative men, but men of Spanish birth designated 
usually by the Captain-General. By gradual emancipation 
slavery ceased to exist in the island in 1885. The powers of the 
Captain-General, however, the most objectionable feature of 
Spanish rule, have continued uncurtailed. 

The present insurrection has presented in the main the same 
features as the ten years' war ; the same desultory methods of 
warfare ; the same disregard by both parties of the rules of civil- 
ized nations, and the same liberal concessions on the part of 
Spain when intervention is spoken of. The Spanish government 
is lavish of promises but slow of fulfilment. If the government 
of the United States should ever consider it its high mission to 
intervene in the affairs of Cuba, whether in the cause of civiliza- 
tion, or of humanity, or of American interests, it must be armed 
intervention, and when once decided upon it must be carried to 
fulfilment, without regard to Spanish promises of reform. 

John H. Latam*. 



